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Put celebrated Walde 1 have lately per uſed, 
from the extravagant title they bear, and the im- 
placable ſentiments they breathe; are ſtrongly mark - 
ed with that indiſcreet zeal which characteriſes their 
author: yet, in the preſent poſture of public affairs 
they are entitled to much attention, from the variety 
of rellections they ſuggeſt, and the influence they are 
calculated to produce on the public mind. It is not 
a matter of ſmall moment, that in the preſent criſis 
a proper tone ſhould be given to the national voice; 
and I have always thought it as much a public 
duty to endeavour to counteract wrong impreſſions, 
as it is to diſſeminate right ones, With this view 
I have ventured to trouble the public on the 
preſent occaſion; and however I may differ from 
Mr. Burke in his obſervations, or condemn the 
intemperate language in which they are conveyed, 
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yet I madly aa that the ime ſtrength of thought, 
the ſame luxuriancy of ſtile, the ſame richneſs and 
variety of 1 imagery, runs through his whole perform- 
ance, which in other works of the ſame author 1 
have often admired, and which I think no leſs con- 
ſpicuous i in this. 


One 888 of his ſtruck me with a mixture 
of aſtoniſhment and regret. I am anxious to conſi- 
der it, becauſe, whilſt the preſent negotiation is 
pending, it appears to me of great importance that 
ſuch a propoſition ſhould not receive the aſſent of 
the nation, or indiſpoſe the country to a peace, if 
ſuch ſhould be the happy fruits of that negotiation. 


Mr. Burke has 8 that 3 the time 
« choſen, nor the manner of ſoliciting a negotia- 
6 tion have been properly conſidered, even, ſays 
«he, though I had allowed, (I hardly ſhall allow) 
te that with the horde of regicides we could, by any. 
te ſelection of time, or uſe of e. obtain any 
* thing deſerving the name of peace.“ I ſhall con- 
fider the latter clauſe of the ſentence firſt. If by 
this horde of regicides, Mr. Burke means the go- 


verning powers of the country, that is, the Execu- 


tive Directory, or by whatever name they are de- 
fined, then he ſcruples not to affirm, that, upon no 
terms, would he treat with ſuch powers as the con- 
ſtitution of France has organized: bur how long he 
Would perſevere i in the war, for the contingency of 


ſuch | 
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ſuch a chan _ in the government as-would reconcile 
him to:a-negotiation, or what that change muſt pro- 
duce to give, in his opinion, validity and ſanction 
to ſuch a meaſure, he does not attempt to deter · 
His ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora pono. 
But if his ſerious objection is to treating with regicide, 
| I would aſk, unleſs what has been termed a counter- 
revolution takes place, (a favourite idea of Mr. 
Burke's, but which receives no countenance, except 
from the warmth of his own wiſhes upon the ſubject, 
and is now, I believe, univerſally exploded) whilſt 
the preſent republican form of government ſubſiſts, 
how 1s it poſſible that the governing powers of the 
country can exonerate themſelves from the imputa- 
tion which attaches upon them, in common with 
the reſt of the French nation, the having been 
acceſſary to the death of the late King? Deteſt- 
ing and abhorring that fatal act as much as Mr. 
Burke, and believing it to have caſt more odium on 
the actors in the revolution than any other meaſure 
of their government, I may yet be permitted to 
doubt whether it is altogether decorous in an Eng- 
liſhman to dwell on an expreſſion, which is liable to 
be retorted upon him, and which muſt recall the 
memory of his own national diſhonour, not yet obli- 
terared by the lapſe of a century and an half; bu, 
waving the offenſiveneſs of the expreffion, what, I 
would aſk, does ſo indefinite and perpetuated a ſtate 
| | B 32. Se 
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of warfare lead to, but that which the civilized: part 
of mankind, in all ages, have looked upon with. 

horror; I mean a war of extermination. © This mult 
be the end and object of a conteſt which is to have 
no ſuch aſſignable period, as the fortune of war, 
its changes, and its chances, may ſuggeſt, but is to 


be carried on till che exiſting government of one or 


both countries is fundamentally changed: ſo far the 
argument muſt be carried againſt treating with the 
horde of regicides, or it means nothing. Seldom 
in ancient, even in barbarous times, have we read 
of ſuch determined hoſtility. Delenda eſt Carthago, 
is a ſound which muſt have vibrated with horror on 
the ſtern ear of a Roman; the melancholy ſight 
drew tears from its conqueror. How then, in this 
-enlightened age, improved as we are by the acceſ- 
ſion of knowledge, the ſentiments of philoſophy, the 
mild precepts of religion, can we hold a language 
ſo much at variance with every improvement, which 
the condition of man haus attained ? | 


But putting this matter in another light, and pre- 
ſuming, what I conceive will not be denied, that the 
acts of any nation, conſtituted like that of France, 
-mult be conſidered as evidence of the nation's will; 
then I aſk, is not this averſion to treat with any deſcrip- 
tion of men, exerciſing the powers of government in 

France, upon the ground of their being objection- 
able, from the part they have acted in the revolu- 


tion, the very thing of all others Mr. Burke moſt 
complains of in the conduct of the French towards 


this 


C91 

this country? Is it not making an appeal from the 
governors to the governed? Setting up an oppoſi- 
tion between the people and their rulers; affecting 
to diſcredir the one as the conſtitutional organ of the 
other? Mr. Burke could hardly contend that it is 
unſafe, or unadviſeable, to make peace on honor- 
able terms with the French nation, and yet he draws 
the diſtinction he complains of between the nation 
and its governors, by ſaying, that we can ohtain 
nothing deſerving the name of peace with the horde 
of regicides, &c. &c. that is, with thoſe whom the 
voice of the nation, and the exiſting law of the 
land, has called to the exerciſe of the government 
of the country. This is an error which Mr. Burke 
ſurely was not ſenſible of committing; for this is 
the ſtrong preliminary objection to negotiating a 
peace, which Mr. Burke makes, on the ground of 
the official note, publiſhed ar the; time of demand- 
ing a paſſport for Lord Malmſbury. 


. Having thus diſpoſed of the clauſe in Mr. Burke's 
. propoſition, I ſhall recur to the examination of the 
propoſition itſelf, namely, whether the time choſen, 
and the manner of ſoliciting a negotiation, have 
been improperly conſidered?“ This inquiry will 
depend on a review of the events of the war, the 
nature of our alliances, the ſituation of the country, 
its probable reſources, and, laſtly, the general ſenſe 
.and wiſhes of the nation, as far as they can be col- 
lected out of Parliament, on the ſubje& of peace or 

$665. war, 


(£4 5 


r. I ſhall ſummarily conſider theſe topics, with 
as much "impartiality as a man connected with no 
party, and unknown to all parties, can ſummon to 
an inveſtigation of this nature. I will not diſturb 
the vexata queſtio,. of whether the war was juſt and 


neceſſary in its origin, whether it might have been 


avoided by well-timed explanation, whether the 


national honour required us to make no con- 


ceſſion my preſent buſineſs is with peace, ſuch a c 
one as Great Britain may treat for with the dignity 
belonging to a great nation, and with the ſecurity 
which ought to oy the baſis of _ ſerious nego- 
riation. | 


Py 


The SIR eder of this war hn ING ap- 
peared to me different from; any which has preceded 
it; it was not a war of ambition or of conqueſt; it 


- was not a war of defence; but it was a war produced 
by alarm, and that of a peculiar nature. We took 


up arms to combat opinions. Mr. Burke, in one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed compoſitions of the pre- 
ſent, or perhaps of any age, ſounded the alarm ; he 
gave a ſtrong impulſe to the public mind ; the ſcope 
and tenor of his late work correſponds with the for- 


mer: he wiſhes to perſuade the nation not to lay 
down its arms, becauſe the opinions he would till 


combat remain in full force, unaffected by the 
events and operations of the war. Theſe are the 
ſentiments of an individual. But, perhaps, we 
maſt look for the motives of our national *con- 

72 duct 


1 

duct in the extraordinary circumſtances of the 
times. We witneſſed a fight” perfectly new, to 
which the records of no hiſtory, ancient or modern, 
can furniſh a parallel; we ſaw a great and- powerful 
nation long ruled by the iron hand of power, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſervitude, and ſeemingly proud of the 
chain it wore, ſtart at once into a new and ſelf- 
created exiſtence. We were intereſted in its fate, 
we were placed too near by our local ſituation not to 
feel tremblingly alive to every movement of this 
new orb, every variation in ts eccentrical courſe, 
which might by poſſibility affect our own political 
world. We ſaw this nation ſucceſsful in arms 
abroad, extravagant in her councils at home; we 
perceived her intoxicated with ſucceſs, and we began 
to form the proud deſign of bridling her fury. The 
decree of fraternization, and the over-running of 
en ene us to o immediaas action. 


7 


1 Tum primum 3 voces 
In vulgum ambiguas, et quærere conſcius arma. 


How far our interference was neceffary or prudent ; 
how far it was calculated to meet the end defigned ; 
how well, we had meaſured the reſources of the 
enemy, and the probable iſſue of ſuch a conteſt, it 
is not for my preſent purpoſe to inquire. That war 
is the ſevereſt ſcourge with which Providence has 
viſited mankind, that if poſſible it ought to be 
avoided, that it ought only to be reſorted to in ex- 
treme and deſperate caſes, and when all means of 

nego- 
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negotiation have failed, are truths which no ſerious 


thinker will controvert; which in a commercial 


country, and a country which nearly engroſſes the 
commerce of the world, no wiſe ſtateſman will diſ- 
pute. Be this as it may; we engaged in the war, 
we liberated Holland from the danger that threat- 


ened her, we grew ein our turn puffed up with our 
carly ſucceſs. Phe victories We gained opened the 


door to greater undertakings; ne romantic views 
ere propoſed, we talked? confidenthy of marching 


to Parib, anch the old, reaſonable, ſober defign of 


faving Holland as forgot as ſoon as it was accom- 
PRC: | 2159501 Nein e. 15 wet J be 
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- Having, fairly. eitlarked, in the ads as princi- 
Ja we continued as principals to exert all our 


trength, and ſtrain every nerve in the conteſt; our 


preparations were great, our expences were enor- 
mous. The navy was placed on ſuch a footing as 
it has never been in any former war; the army was 
increaſed to a maghitude unknown before in the 


annals of the country. We ſeemed to have all na- 
tions in our alliance, or co-operating. with us in a 
common cauſe. The Empire, Pruſſia, Spain, Sar- 


dinia, Naples, the Pope, moſt of the Electors, and 
innumerable ſmaller ſtates, all voluntarily, or by 
the inducement of ſubſidies, fighting our battles; 


much was to be expected from ſuch union of inte- 


reſts, ſuch apparent co-operation of ſtrength. Never 
before, perhaps, had ſuch mighty powers leagued 
1 4 toge- 


( 9:3) 


together againſt a common enemy: but what have 
been the fruits of this union? Have they carre- 
ſponded to the expectations formed of it? Has 
France been deſtroyed by the tempeſt which threat- 
ened her; or has ſhe rode out the ſtorm, more 
firmly eſtabliſned in power, and poſſeſſed of an 
immenſe increaſe of territory? This part of the 
ſubject is a painful one; it is mortifying to a great 
and proud nation like this to contemplate the 
events of the war, becauſe it is only to enumerate 
the victories of the enemy. The Auſtrian Nether- 
lands are incorporated with France, and Holland is 
no longer an independent republic; Savoy and 
Nice, the keys of Italy, nay, almoſt all Italy itſelf, 
belongs to her. The great towns upon the Rhine, 
a large tract of country on the left of that river, the 
important territory of Liege, theſe are all ſwallowed 
up in the vortex of French conqueſts. Truly af- 
flicting as theſe events are, they ought to be fairly 
ſtated, becauſe in diſcuſſing the eligibility of a ne- 
gotiation for peace, it is neceſſary to confider what 
the enemy has already gained, what we and our 
allies have already loſt, what the difference is in the 
relative fituation of the powers at war, and what the 
probable conſequences will be to each of a further 
continuance of hoſtility. Many-refle&ions here na- 
turally prefent themſelves. That France has, alone 
and unaſſiſted, been able to cope ſucceſsfully with four 
of the greateſt powers in Europe, not to mention a 
train of leſſer ſtates ; that ſhe has been able to di- 

C | vide 


(%) | 
vide and diſſolve their union, and to attach two of 
thoſe powers to her intereſt, muſt be a matter of 


aſtoniſhment to us and to poſterity, and can only be 


accounted for from that enthuſiaſtic ardor, which in 
ancient times, under ſimilar circumſtances, had ani- 
mated other ſtates in defence of their n 
againſt ee beſts of invaders, 


But ic may wa ond, ok Pruſſia has found. 


i her intereſt to make peace with France, though 


Spain has been compelled to do ſo, though the Ger- 
man Princes, the Pope, and the Italian States, &c. 
have all worſhipped and bent the knee to-this Baal, 
and though Auſtria has had fome of her fineſt and 
moſt flouriſhing provinces torn from her; yet Great 
Britain has obtained poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and in 
the Weſt Indies, her navies have rode in triumph, 
and her commerce has been protected; therefore 
though the allies have ſuffered, Great Britain has 
been a gainer by the war. The premiſes are true, 
but, alas] the concluſion is falſe; we have had, as 
Mr. Burke obſerves, ſome advantages “ ambi- 
„ guous in their nature and dearly bought ;” 
we have, it is true, in every part of this war, diſ- 


played that active courage and ſteady perſeverance 


which marks our national character. Our fleets and 
our armies have been eager to ſignalize themſelves, 
they have nobly done ſo in many inſtances; but 
our. blood has been ſhed, and oùr treaſure has been 


expended to no efficient purpoſe. We are now at 


. :="the 


* 
the cloſe of the fourth year of the war, and we are 
not one ſtep nearer any one determinate object for 
which the war was undertaken. We have not in 
ce the flighteſt degree impaired the ſtrength of the 


* enemy in any one of thoſe points in which his yy 
te ticular force confiſted. | 


We 1150 ab a debt of an hundred and twenty 
millions, which preſſes heavy on us, which every 
hour the war continues will preſs with an increaſing 
weight, and muſt be tranſmitted from us to our lateſt 
poſterity, impoſing on them a burden we ourſelves 
are hardly able to bear. This is not all, by this le- 
gacy of debt we leave behind us, we dry up the 
ſpring of thoſe reſources, which in every well-regu- 
lated ſtate ought to be confidered as appropriated to 
exigencies of extreme. peril, and to what may ſtrictly 
be called a war of defence. If it be aſked, why am 
thus anxious for the intereſts of poſterity, I anſwer, 
that I am anxious for the durable greatneſs of this 
empire, and that I think its weak and vulnerable part 
is on the fide of its finances. Without anticipating 
any remote or improbable evil, I think I ſee im- 
pending ruth in another war of- any duration, before 
a long peace has in ſome meaſure healed the 
wornds, which public credit has received in this 
expenſive conteſt. The veſſel of the ſtate has had an 
able pilot at the helm; but if I may continue the 
N ſhe has long carried a great preſs of ſail; 

reg C 2 | ſhe 
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the muſt now come into port to refit, or ſhe will fink 
in the gathering ſtorm. Let any man conſider the 
preſent difficukics the miniſter has to encounter; the 
reſources he has had within his graſp from a variety 
of cauſes, principally from the great confidence he 
has enjoyed amongſt monied men, as a miniſter of 
revenue; then let himcontetnplate the dearth of ſpe- 
cie univerſally prevailing at this moment, the miſe- 
rable delays and ſhifts of government, the diſgrace» 
ful arrears of the civil liſt, the poſtponement of pay- 
ment in the lottery, and the diſorder reigning in 
every department of finance, and he will entertain 
little doubt of the miniſter's diſtreſs. But if he has 
courage to ruminate on that great meaſure, which is 
\ faid to be in agitation ; that giant project which is to 

ſuperſede the neceſſity of future loans, which, by its 

. boldneſs will aftoniſh ; by its reſemblance to the re- 
' quifitions in France, will alarm the public mind, he 

will doubtleſs recoil at the proſpect before him, and 
will think he ſees at no very great diſtance, the pub- 
lic credit of this country tottering and nodding to 
its fall. I am aware that ſpeculations of this kind are 
unpopular ; they muſt be ſo in their nature; it is like 
telling a ſick man he is at the point of death: they 

muſt be unpopular, becauſe they arreſt the progreſs 

of gay and flattering hopes, and recall the mind to 
ſober, often to melancholy trains of thought; but 
they are not the leſs neceflary ' becauſe ſomewhat 
painful. I admit that the ſame note has been ſo re- 
3 a | peatedly 


( 13.) 
bete chaunted for above half a century, that it 
on upon the ear, and is now 


% But as the cuckoa_is in f 24823 
« Heard—not regarded.” 


But I, for one, can neither be inſenſible nor in- 
different to any occurrence which accelerates che 
evil I contemplate. | 


By what I have ſaid, it is the fartheſt from my in- 
tentions to decry or under-rate the reſources of this 
country : I know that they are great, and if called 
into action by the neceſſity of the occaſion ; if called 
for now, by a refuſal on the part of the French to treat 
for peace on fair and honourable terms, they will, I 
doubt not, be found equal to a great and glorious 
ftand ; the efforts of the country will then be directed 
to a noble end—the defence of its liberties. All 
voices will join, all hands will unite, and the only 
competition will then be, who ſhall be foremoſt in. 


promoting the ſafety, the honour, and the welfare of 
his country. 


Bir 'ar preſent, in the impoveriſhed ſtate of our 
finances, in the vaſt increaſe of the national debt, in 
the neceſſity of freſh taxes to an enormous amount, 
or what is worſe to a meafure of finance, reſembling 
a forced loan, ſufficiently ſtrong and prevailing ar- 
guments preſent themſelves to ſanction the meaſure 
eren gie in 357501 e 013391 ee 
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of negotiation „ and to ſhew' that the ſeietion of 


time at leaſt has been well made. The uſe of means 
is ſo much the province of the executive govern- 
ment, and at preſent ſo imperfectly known to us, 
that it can hardly form the ſubject of diſcuſſion. Yer 
the ſentiments and wiſhes of the nation to a certain 


degree may be collected upon this head, .and I will 


venture to expreſs what I conceive, them to be. 


= 


| In the arrangement of this negotiation, 1 take it to 
be.the firſt deſire of all parties in this kingdom, that 
good faith ſhould be preſerved with our allies, and 
that Great Britain ſhould treat for no peace, which 
does not comprehend them. This is an indiſpenſable 


preliminary, which ſeems i in a great meaſure to have 


been already accorded. - But I am inclined to think 
the diſpoſitions of the nation go further; for as innu- 
merable, perhaps infurmountable difficulties would 


. Rand in the way of ſo omprehenſive a treaty, unleſs 


Great Britain conſented to make ſome ſacrifices, I 
believe the people of this country, with a diſinte- 
reſtedneſs congenial to their national character, would 
wave ſome of the advantages they poſſeſs, if by ſo 
doing they could purchaſe for the allies the defirable 
bleſſings of peace. Perhaps the firſt ſacriſice this 
country will have to make, is a ſacrifice of her pride, 


in a formal unequivocal recognition of the French 


Republic. This ſhe was obliged to do in the Ame- 
rican war; and conſidering, the circumſtances of that 


War, it Ba" have coſt her infinitely more pain then, 


becauſe 


© 


Cu 
becauſe we had habituated ourſelves to call the Ame 
ricans rebels and traitors, though at laſt we dignified 
their rebellion, by acknowledging their indepen- 
dence. Such a leſſon, ſo deeply imprinted, one 
would think, might have taught any man more pru- 
dence than to deal out groſs, offenſive epithets, and 
indiſcriminately to apply to the chief actors in the re- 


volution, the terms r- L and GA banditti 
and barbarians. n 


1 Acudaiinn ſacrifice, more coſtly than the former is, 
a reſignation of ſome of the conqueſts we have made. 
Jam aware that here I tread on tender ground; bur 
if I venture to hazard conjectures, I quarrel with no 
man who can form more plauſible ones than mine. 


It will be agreed on all hands, that a demand 
muſt. be made on France to ſurrender ſome part of 
her conqueſts on the continent. Some equivalent 


muſt be given on our part, becauſe none of the other 


powers have any thing to concede. This is what 
Mr. Burke ſtates as an inſurmountable objection to 
a peace. I do not ſee the matter in that light. I fee 
that the arrangement will be attended with difficulty'; 
but in this great work of humanity, the reſtoration 
of peace to Europe, on a ſolid baſis, I ſee nothing 
that ſhould alarm; I ſee every thing that ſhould 
animate the exertions of 8 miniſter. 


6 Tu ne cede malis, AY contra audentior ito.” 
| Whether 
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Whether the ſacrifices we are diſpoſed to make be 


in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, muſt depend in a great 
meaſure on the footing upon which Holland is placed 
by the peace. Holland was the immediate cauſe or 


pretext of the war; but ſhe is now converted from 


an ally to an enemy: if ſhe continues under the pro- 


tection and influence of France, (and it is not pro- 
bable that France will reſign her) then we ſhall be 
anxious to retain the poſſeſſions we have gained by 
the war in the Eaſt, becauſe they have been made 
chiefly at the expence of Holland : of this nature is 
the Cape of Good Hope, the value of which to ns 
will depend much on the relation 1 in which we ſtand 


to Holland at the peace. So that I draw a very 


different conchifion from Mr. Burke ; for I contend, 
that in the ſacrifices we make, (and I admit that 
ſome muſt be made) we have the means in our hands 


of adapting them very advantageouſly to the partt - 
cular ſituation we fhall ſtand in to other powers, at 


the concluſion of the war; and this is a reaſon why 
it will coſt us leſs to make theſe ſacrifices, than if 
they ſtood wholly unqualified in their nature and 
operation. But if, on the other hand, Holland reco- 
vers her former independence, if the Stadtholder i is 
reſtored, and things are placed upon their ancient 
footing; then it will not be an object of our policy to 
degrade and weaken our late friend and ally, by re- 
taining thoſe poſſeſſions which formed, I may ſay, 


' a conſtituent part of his greatneſs : in that caſe we 
ſhall look to the Weſt Indies as the quarter in which 


the 
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the largeſt, perhaps the moſt painful conceſſions will 
be made: I ſay moſt painful, becauſe we have pur- 
chaſed thoſe conqueſts at the ever to be lamented ex- 
pence of the beſt blood of this country. But even 
here we have, in my opinion, abundant ſource of 
conſolation. When any friend of humanity looks at 
the dreadful mortality which now, for three years 
paſt has raged in that peſtilential climate; when he 
either reads in the groſs the numbers who have fallen 
victims to the yellow fever, or when he contemplates 
in detail the individual forrows of friends and rela- 
tions; when he obſerves that no mode of treatment, 
no means of precaution can reſcue the unhappy ſuf- 
ferer from death, ſurely he does not feel a very ſtrong 
appetite to retain thoſe abodes of miſery and horrar, 
when year after year incredible numbers periſh, and 
where military men go ona point of honour, as they 
would up to the mouth of a cannon, or any other 
more certain inſtrument of deſtruction, 


Within theſe few days, and ſince I kad written the 
former paragraph, I obſerve, that Mr. Burke has 
made an alteration in that part of his letter in which 
be. ſpeaks of the Weſt Indies; and I think it deſerves 
to be noticed. He has depictured, in glowing co- 
lours, the ravages occaſioned by the yellow fever, 
and he laments, that inſtead of waging war in a cli- 
mate by nature hoſtile to the European conſtitution, 
we had not carried our arms into France, and di- 
rected our operations to that fide of the coaſt, where 

D our 
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our army might have been ſupported by our navy; 
and where we ſhould have been Joined by eighty . 
thouſand Frenchmen, all animated by PR, by 
cothulalty, and by VERgFAnce, 


I cannot but regret, that at a time when this coun- 
try and its government is anxious to procure peace, 
and has taken deciſive meaſures to obtain it, obſerva- 
tions ſhould be made by a man of Mr. Burke's poli- 


tical connections, which can only ſerve to irritate 


and inflame the minds of thoſe with whom we are 
negotiating. 


| Carry fire and ſword into the enemy's country, 


provided you' can get a footing there, as ſoon as you 


pleaſe, when the negotiation 1s at an end; bu why 
ſcatter fire-brands whilſt in the very act of treating, 
and at the inſtant when we are holding out our hands 


in token of amity, peeviſhly lament that we have 


miſſed the One of danket our enemies 


| throats, 


1f1 981 enter at large upon this part of the ſub- 


ject, I ſhould not be diſpoſed to coincide with Mr. 


Burke in his obſervations. The experience of this 
century has taught us, that with the troops we can 


bring into the field, no reaſonable hopes can be en- 


tertained of making any ſerious impreſſion on French 


ground. We have the example of the two wars be- 


hands laſt, when we made, I will not fay uſeleſs, but 
fatal 


„ 3 
fatal deſcents on the French coaſt; witneſs that fri- 
volous expedition in the year 1746, under General 
Sinclair, and the more ſerious, but much more un- 
fortunate attempt on St. Cas, in the year 1758, un- 
der General Bligh. It is true, if in this war we had 
ſent a Britiſh army into France, we might perhaps 
* not have had to reckon on the loſs of a man, who 
© did not fall in battle.” But I contend, that all we 
ſent on this forlora hope would have fallen victims 
to it. We ſhould have applied with ſorrow to our- 

ſelves, the well-known diſtich of antient Rome, 


y © Una dies Fabios ad bellum miſerat omnes 
Ad bellum miſſos perdidit una dies.“ 


f I contend, that the army of the ocean, or any one of 
the numerous armies of France, would have ſwallowed 
up the ſmall determined band we might have deſtined 
for that ſervice; they would have fought their way 
back to the water's edge, as they did in the year 
1758; and thoſe whom the ſword ſpared, the ſea 
would have ingulphed. What was the event of the 
Quiberon expedition? the prologue, it ſnould ſeem, 
to that bloody tragedy Mr. Burke is anxious to have 
brought upon the ſtage. Noble Frenchmen ! brave, 
but unhappy victims of an ill-concerted expedition! 
you have, by your fate, ſet a ſtamp and ſeal on the 
- folly of ſuch meaſures, and' demonſtrated their im- 
practicability to future ages! | 


' De As 


not intitled. What revenue they produce I care not; 
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As oſten as we ſpeak of an attempt on a of 
the French to invade this country, we treat it with 
ridicule, and we anticipate the deſtruction of the 
enemy, becauſe we know the energy of men who 
fight in defence of their. beſt and deareſt treaſure, the 
exiſtence of their liberties. How forcibly then does 
the argument apply, when rhoſe who repel the at- 
tack are ſtronger and more numerous than thoſe who | 


| MIKE it in ide proportivs ak paper to one. 


1 
— | 


Much, therefore, as jig FP with Mr. „ re the 
dreadful effects of that peſtilential climate in which 


& 


| have abſtained from 1 Ten the dag e was expe-. 
 riment he. recommends. This comfort I may take 
at leaſt from the preſent circumſtances of the war, 


that by having made conqueſts in the Weſt Indies, 
which our fleets enable us to retain, though we can- 
not conſider them as an indemnity for the expences 
of the war, we have ſomething in our poſſeſſion, 
which, if I may uſe the expreſſion, we can at all 
times carry to market: we ſhall not go there empty 
handed; we have much to give up ourſelves in ex- 
change for the continental reſtitutions we mean to de- 
mand of the French. This will help, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to reſtore the politieal equilibrium; and in this 
point of view our tropical acquiſitions aſſume an im- 
portance to which, perhaps, of themſelves they are 


if 


C 
if they facilitate the reſtoration of peace, I for one 
ſhall never think them unproductive. 


No queſtion of peace, as Mr. Burke obſerves, can 
be diſcuſſed on either ſide the water, without hav- 
ing ſuch objects as theſe in view /: though the public 
do not make the peace, they will reaſon upon it; will 
criticiſe it, will fift its merits and its demerits, and 
having a great and deep intereſt at ſtake, they will 
exerciſe the privilege of diſcuſſion with unbounded 

freedom and familiarity. This is one of the prero- 
gatives of a free country; one of the ſigns of an en- 
lightened age. No friend to rational freedom, per- 
haps, can wiſh it otherwiſe; but then it is a matter of 
the firſt importance, that the public ſhould reaſon 
rightly, and judge correctly. To do fo they muſt 
have the matter fairly propounded to them; they 
muſt underſtand the merits of the cauſe; without 
this their hopes and their fears, their expectations 
and their diſappointments, like thoſe of an, 
will be arbitrary and capricious. 

For ſuch e as theſe I cannot but think it of 
importance, that the miſchief Mr. Burke's letters 
are likely to produce, {ſhould be counteracted as much 
as poſſible, by a fair, impartial, unexaggerated 
ſtatement of the true grounds and principles upon 
which this treaty muſt be conducted; of the relative 
ſituation in which the contracting parties ſtand to each 

5 ; other ; 
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other; their ſeparate views, and the mutual conceſ- 
fions which may reaſonably be expected from each. 


Since the firſt compoſition of tlie letters alluded 
to, ſome events have taken place, which may poſſi- 
bly operate even on that writer's mind, to reconcile 
him to the meaſure of negotiation. If our proſpect 
of ſueceſs in a continuance of the war was, from any 
circumſtances, materially diminiſhed ;- if, at a given 
period from the preſent hour, our ability of making 
peace was, from any probable cauſe, to be greatly 
narrowed and circumſeribed, Mr. Burke would not 
ſeriouſly contend, that it would be wiſe and politic, 
in that caſe; at the price of our blood, and at the ex- 
pence of our treaſure, at the increaſe to a large daily 

amount of our national debt, to reduce ourſelves 
to à condition leſs advantageous than the preſent 
for making a peace. No man in his ſenſes 
would contend for ſuch a propoſition. Let us ſee, 
then, if any thing has happened lately, which may 
juſtify my ſuppoſition of ſuch a caſe. Corſica is re- 
taken, on the poſſeſſion of which we heretofore laid 
ſuch great ſtreſs, as affording us a port to refit, as fur- 
niſhing a rallying point for our fleets, as the key, (for 
ſo we uſed to term it) of the Mediterranean and the 
coaſt of Italy. Will this make no difference in our 
proſpect of ſucceſs in thoſe ſeas, where we conſtantly 
maintain a large fleet? When we add to this loſs the 
' ſhutting againſt us the port of Genoa, and the more than 
unfriendly diſpoſition of Leghorn, can it be doubted, 
| whether 
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' whether a change is created for the worſe in the aſ- 
pect of our affairs in that quarter of the globe? But 
| what is indeed of more conſequence to us as a mari- 
time power, becauſe it materially affe&s us in a point 
in which we are accuſtomed to be moſt jealous, 15, 
that Spain, long oſcillating between her unwilling- 
neſs to break with us, and her willingneſs to adopt the 
views of France, has at length declared herſelf : ſhe 
has declared war againſt Great Britain, and we have 
a new great maritime power to contend with. I will 
not enter into her cauſes of complaint, as ſhe has 
ſtated them in her manifeſto ; whether they are true 
or falſe, is foreign to my purpole to inquire ; but I 
will only obſerve, that from this time forward we have 
to contend with France, fortified by the acceſſion of 
Spain, fortified by the neutrality, (if indeed it is no 
worſe) of Pruſſia, Sardinia, Naples, all the Italian 
ſtates, by that of Bavaria, Saxony, &c. all of whom 
were parties in the confederacy with us againſt 
France; and, laſtly, fortified by that conſcious great- 
neſs, which the ſucceſsfu] trial of her ſtrength has un- 
doubtedly inſpired. It is very obvious what a change 
muſt be effected in the balance, by ſuch weights 
-taken out of our ſcale, and put into that of France : 
ſince it is manifeſt, by the experience we have had, 
that France, without theſe additions of ſtrength, has 
been more than able to ſtand her ground ; for if when 
Spain fought on our fide, we effected nothing to- 
wards any one obje& for which the war was under- 
taken, we are not very likely, when Spain fights 
| againſt 
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againſt us, in conjunction with France, to do more 


than we did before. In fact, is it not likely, (cal- - 
culating the probabilities) that we ſhall do leſs ? If 


fo, the: ſuppoſition I ſet out with, is not very extra- 
vagant, viz. that by a continuance of hoſtilities, we 


are leſs likely to be benefitted or advanced in any of 
the objects we propoſed by the war; but, on the con · 
trary, are likely to be more diſabled and crippled in 
2 negotiation for peace, let the time for making it 


come when it may, than we are ar this moment, 


In this manner, I apprehend the nation will reaſon 


out of Parliament. It is heartily tired of the war; 


it anxiouſſy expects the bleſſings of peace. It is the 


people's intereſt at all times to deſire peace rather 
than war, becauſe the neceſſaries of life, and provi- 


ſions of all kind, are infinitely cheaper in time of 


peace: it is peculiarly their intereſt now to wiſh for 
peace, becauſe the great exertions of the country at 


this moment will unavoidably operate as hardſhips 
on the lower claſſes. The Supplemental Militia and 


Cavalry bills will ſubject the moſt induſtrious part of 


the community to the contingency, either of ſerving 
perſonally, or providing a ſubſtitute in the new ar- 
mament. That this is not a matter of indifference to 
the bulk of the nation, but that it will be ſeverely 
felt by large and numerous claſſes of men, nobody 


can doubt. This meaſure, therefore, however ne- 


ceſſary it may be deemed as a meaſure of defence, 


becomes a new motive for the people to wiſh for 


5 | | peace, 
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peace, and eagerly to ſeize any conjuncture, which 


may be the means of procunng them bo 4 a bleſ- 


ling. 
But Mr. Burke points his oppoſition not only at 
the meaſure, but the manner of treating; and he 


enters at ſome length into the hiſtory of King Wil- 


liam and Queen Anne's wars, in the courſe of which 
he- contends, that all the overtures of peace came 
from the enemy. I cannot agree with Mr. Burke in 
many of the obſervatians he makes on that period of 
our hiſtory. Speaking of King William's conduct, 


after the diſcouraging repreſentations made to him by 


his miniſters, of the diſpoſition of the nation to a new 
war, he ſays, © His Majeſty did determine, and did 
« take and purſue his reſolution. In all the tottering 
C tmbecility of a new government, and with a Parlia- 
<< ment totally unmanageable, he perſevered. Did 


he ſo? and is this the language Mr. Burke applauds - | 
a8 conſtitutional? Lay aſide, for a moment, the 


ſucceſſes which Mr. Burke ſuppoſes to have attended 


' that war, and let me aſk, if King William, or any 


king upon the throne of theſe realms, with a Parlia- 
ment totally unmanageable, that is, with a Parlia- 
ment totally averſe to the war, ought to have perſe- 
vered in it? In ſpite of his people,” ſays Mr. 


Burke, e he reſolved to make them great and glori- 


cc 00s.” Yer, after ; that has been done for them, 
could this ungrateful people now rife up and apoſ- 
trophiſe King William, might they not exclaim, ia 


the language of the man who wiſhed to remain in 


- E | that 
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that ſtate of diſtraction he had been accuſtomed to 
enjoy: 


| Pol! me oceidiſiis amiei 


What, if after all the ſucceſs of that long war, con- 
tinued, as it may be ſaid to have been, through 


much the greater part of the next reign, ſuch heavy 


expences were incurred as laid the foundation for 
that ſuperſtructure of national debt, which is ready 


now to fall and cruſh us to atoms? 


In this view of the ſubject the glorious perſeve- 
rance of the monarch has been eventually the ruin of 
poſterity, and the reputation we acquired in the eyes 
of Europe has been dearly purchaſed at the expence 
of our beſt comforts, and the ſurrender, (I do not 
everrate it) of more than one half of all our poſſeſ- 
fions. But as I have read that portion of hiſtory, 
there appears to me a fallacy in blending the two 
wars of King William and Queen Anne, and conſi- 


dering thera as oe. The grounds of them were not 


the ſame; the fortunes of them were widely different. 
The principal ground of the firſt war for ten years af- 
ter the revolution, was to compel France to ac- 
knowledge King William. The ſubordinate ground 


was to recover Hudſon's Bay. After ten years 


fighting to little purpoſe,” ſays a celebrated writer of 


| that age; *© after the loſs of above an hundred thou- 
fand men, and a debt remaining of twenty mil- 


« lions, 


— 
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& lions, we at length hearkened to the terms of 

* peace, which was concluded with great advantages 2 
e to the Empire and Holland, but none at all to 
us.“ His opinion of the ſucceſs of that war does 

not accord very well with Mr. Burke's, but, if the 

former is to be depended on, it ſtrengthens the ob- 

ſervation I make on the perſeverance of King Wil- 

liam, in carrying on a war againſt the ſenſe of Par- 

liament, and the wiſhes of the people, 


In Queen Anne's war, which was founded on that 
grand alliance, which had been formed in the pre- 
ceding reign, and had for its great object the reduc- 
tion of the French power, we were wonderfully ſuc- 
ceſsful under the Duke of Marlborough; we gained 
many battles, and we acted a great part on the thea- 
tre of Europe ; 'but we incurred at the ſame time a 
Li debt of fixty millions, and, though we gathered 
o$ many laurels, we ſuffered the Dutch to reap all the 
| ſolid adyagtages of that long and expenſive conteſt. 


But, returning from this hiſtorical digreſſion to the 

obſervation which gave riſe to it, in the war we have 

| been ſpeaking of every propoſition of peace came from 7 
| the enemy. What is there ſo extraordinary in this? 

It was natural they ſhould ; in the common courſe of 
human affairs, the firſt overture generally comes 
from the weaker fide. It was ſo in the beginning of 
this century; it is ſo at the latter end of it. Claſſing 
- ourſelves with our allies, and unreſervedly adopting 
their intereſts, we muſt be conſidered, (whatever 
E 2 our 
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our ſeparate achievements. may have been) as that of 
the powers at iſſue, which has ſuffered moſt. by 
| the war, and therefore it is neither extraordinary 


nor diſgraceful that we ſhould be the firſt to make 


| propofals for peace. But after all, what are the 
e rrifling points of honor, the light ceremonies, the 


" N punctilios, as as Mr. Burke juſtly terms 


+ 64 as 


cial a 8 7 as that of e the miſeries of 
war. I cannot help thinking that the age, as it 
grows older, grows wiſer; it looks to ſubſtantial in- 


tereſts, and def] piſes the little ee forms which 
im e them. 


— 5 


But, * Mr. Rucke, 4 nothing can fa completely 


ruin any of the old governments, our's'in particu- 
25 lar, as the acknowledgment directly, or by im- 


5 plication, of any kind of ſuperiority in this: new 

C power.” He has not explained what there is in 
the nature and conſtitution of this new power, to 
juſtify his aſſertion; but he ſeems to conſider the 


; overtures of peace originating in us, as that acknow- 
ledgment of ſuperiority which he fo ſtrongly depre- 
cates. Now, if two nations go to war, whatever is 

_ the cauſe of their quarrel, it muſt be expected that 
one of the two ſhall be a gainer, the other a loſer, 

by the war. This is the mutual object for which 
they have recourſe to arms. When peace is made, 
it much more frequently happens that the «ti paſſi- 
Adetis is the baſis of the negotiation, than the fats 


„ 
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guo. I do not mean to ſay that the latter never 
"Th happens, but not often, becauſe, in the latter caſe, 

| the lofles ſuſtained in the courſe and progreſs of the 
war muſt have been ſo equally balanced, as to leave 
no ſenſible alteration in the reſpective condition of 
the parties. But if, after the trial of ſtrength has 
been made, and victory has inclined on one fide, 
and no reaſonable hopes are entertained of turning 
the fortune of the war; if then no overtures of peace 
were to be made by the power which has ſuffered 
moſt, leſt they ſhould be tleemed an indirect ac- 
knowledgment of the enemy's ſuperiority, then 
this ridiculous pride would either lead to the total 
overthrow and deſtruction of one of the powers at 
iſſue, or ald fo retard the event of a peace as to 
render it ufeleſs when it did take place, ahd incapa- 


ble of repairing the miſeries occaſioned by the 


But let us examine a little what there is in the pre- 
ſent ſituation of France, to make this indirect ac- 
knowledgment of fuperiority ſo ruinous to us, and 
to all the old governments of Europe. ls it that the 


ambition and luſt of power, in the new Republic, 


is more ſtrong, and more dangerous, than it was in 


the old monarchy? This cannot fairly be con- 


tended, becauſe, whatever may have been the mad 
and extravagant language of individuals, or what 
ever ſanction that language has at times received 
from public authority, whilſt the Jacobin intereſt 
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prevailed, a milder ſyſtem of governtnent has intro- 


© duced more moderate councils, and a formal dis- 


claimer has been ſince made of all interference in 


the internal government of orher kingdoms. But 


facts ſpeak ſtronger than any language. I would de- 


.” fire thoſe who are in the habit of pronouncing the 
enormities which have been committed in France, 


ſince the Revolution, to be unparalleled in hiſtory, 


to look back to the times of Louis the Fourteenth. 
In all his wars we may obſel ve that monarch's vanity 


feeding bis ambition; we may ſee his court, that pe- 
rennial ſpring of flattery and corruption, adminiſtering 


to his vanity, and both mne * — 
h my of ON 
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This, 1 h is not an exaggerated ſtatement, 


but one juſtified by the hiſtory of the age. Can we 
| ſay, unleſs we adopt Mr. Burke's prejudices, as well 


as his mode of reaſoning, that (making allowances 
for the different ſituations of the country, and the 
diſpoſitions of men's minds) the burning of the Pa- 
latinate and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 


were leſs cruel in their operation, leſs injurious to 
| the intereſts of humanity, than the moſt oppreſſive 
act (ſelect any you pleaſe) which has diſgraced the 
French government ſince the Revolution? I except 


the tyranny of Robeſpierre, becauſe I confider 
that uſurpation as an interregnum in the new Re- 
public, ſince marked with the exeerations of the 
people, and which cannot, therefore, with any fair- 
ns be © oppoſed to my a 
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What is it, then, that makes all conimunication 
with France fo dangerous? Is it imagined that her 
averſion to a monarchial form of government, and 
her love and veneration for that ſhe has adopted, is 
of an infectious nature, and likely to prove epidemic 
in this country? Surely a war, which muſt inevi- 
tably increaſe the burthens of the people, and per- 
petuate them to diſtant ages, is not a very effica- 
cious remedy to be applied to ſuch a diſorder: it is 
not the means of endearing the government to the 
people. But this cannot be the motive aſſigned; 
becauſe ſo little reſemblance ſubſiſted between our 
government and the old government of France, that 
the cauſes which operated to the deſtruction of the 


one, cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed to bear upon the 


other. So long as the corruptions and oppreſſions 
of the French monarchy have no footing in this 
country, ſo long as our conſtitution retains its beauty 
and its vigour, we have nothing to fear from any 
averſion in the people to their government; nothing 
from a diſpoſition to exchange the monarchy of 
England for the Republic of France. The attach. 
ment which, with the exception of a few abandoned 
men, the outcaſts of the ſtate, who have no intereſt _ 
in its welfare, men of all ranks, in their ſeveral ſtati- 
ons, ſhew to the ſovereign on the throne, and his per- 
ſonal virtues, which ſecure and rivet that attachment, 
are ſo many pledges of the continuance of their 
affections, and ſerve to refute all the malevolent im- 
putations of their diſloyalty. 

| But 
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But, if the bulk of the people are well affected to 


whe conſtitution, which I believe to be the caſe, in 
ſpite of the libellous calculation lately made, and the 


preciſe number of eighty thouſand denounced as in- 
corrigible Jacobins, it is ſurely a matter of great 
importance to retain. the- people in theſe ſentiments, 
and to make the government under which _— live 
an vie of their love. 


Ut eta: amabilis ſts. 


. F his is the ſureſt means to repel all inroad of inno- 
vation at home, all diſpoſition to imitate the changes 


abroad. The body politic, like the body natural, 
is leſs ſuſceptible of infectious communication when 


in a ſound and robuſt ſtate, than it is in a ſtate of 


langyor and decay. 


Bur let us turn our hits to PL agadition of 


France in the event of a peace. War cannot laſt for 
ever; the time mult come when peace, with heal- 


ing in her wings, will be reſtored to Europe. 
Then it is that Mr. Burke contemplates with alarm 
the neighbourhood of France; and in this part of 
his letter (in which his lively imagination appears to 
me to have run away with his riper judgment) he ap- 


Plies the Roman law of ſn to the © jus Ben- 


tium. | 


I with to examine this queſtion, and to ſee how 
the argument ſtands. The . RETRO has 
Ye laid 


ww — 
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laid down the law of civil vicinity correctly, but he 
endeavours to apply. it, by analogy, from what takes 
place in the caſe of private communities, to thoſe 
broad principles of univerſal equity which dictate 
the law; and govern the conduct of nations, in their 
reſpective intercourſe with each other. He obſerves, 
that it has ever been the method of public juriſts 
to dra a great part of the analogies, on which. 
e they form the law of nations, from the principles 
cc of law which prevail in civil community.” This 
I admit to be neceſſary and unavoidable; for, as in 
diſputes between nations there is no power of appeal, 
which, can by poſſibility be lodged any where to 
hear and determine the cauſe in queſtion, no ma- 
giſtrate to apply to, no public tribunal to which 
they can reſort, it is neceſſary that, in framing that 
unwritten law, which juſtice, and reaſon, and uſage, 
have eſtabliſhed, every aſſiſtance ſhould have been 
derived from thoſe partial and local regulations, 
which ſeparate ſtates have, from time to time, adopt- 
ed for their mutual eaſe and convenience; and, 
therefore, I do not contend that ho. poſſible caſe 
. might be put, in which even the private regulations 
of one ſtate would not' virtually be an infraction of 
that common law, which is made for the benefit of 
all countries: But I maintain, that to conſider any 
particular form of government, which has been 
eſtabliſhed” by the will of the people, who compoe 
the ſtate, as neceſſarily hoſtile, and repugnant to the 
exiſtence of another ſtate, and therefore s a nuiſance 
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abateable, is ſuch a e and unreaſonable af. 


ſumption as will vitiate all the reaſoning, built upon 
it, however inconteſtably the concluſion would fol- 


low from the premiſes laid down; and there- 
fore I am unprepared to aſſent to the Declaration, 
puͤbliſhed October 29, 1793; which is the foundation 
of Mr. Burke's argument, and on which he has ſo 
ingeniouſly commented; * This ſtate of things can- 


not exiſt in France, without involving all the 
ſurrounding powers in one common danger, with- 


** out giving them the right, without impoſing it on 


&« them as a duty, to ſtop the progreſs of an evil. 
: 67 which attacks the fundamental principles by which 


ec mankind is united in civil ſociety,” If this be 
the caſe, we have. very ill performed our duty. 
But I fay it is an afſumption unwarranted by any 


hj ng but ſuſpicion and conjecture ; that all the fur- 
rohnding powers muſt be involved in one common 


danger, by the deſtruction of the French monarchy, 


or the eſtabliſhment of the French Republic, or by 
any other form of government which the caprice of 


the multitude, or even the tyranny of an individual, 


might inſtitute. \ The complexion of their govern- 


ment. may be unfavourable to our intereſts, and 
therefore may be regarded with a jealous eye; their 
internal proviſions may be held in deteſtation for 
their immorality or injuſtice ; but that any innova- 


tion, any alteration, in the conſtitution of another 


nation, ſhould endanger the political exiſtence of 
this country, and Juſtify the commencement of hoſ- 
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tilities on that 3 is a propoſition more . eaſily. 
advanced than W by argument. 


But, 8 the train of Mr, Burke's Reflec 
tions, what will be the probable views of France on 
a peace, and to what objects will her policy be di- 
re&ed ?. At preſent ſhe js in poiſeſſion of all that her, 
ambition can deſire. She has ſucceſsfully reſiſted 
the coalition. formed again(t her: ſhe has converted 
moſt of her enemies into friends, or forced them to 
be neutral: ſhe has acquired a vaſt acceſſion of ter- 
ritory; but, on the other hand, her finances are ex- 

hauſted, her commerce is ruined, her manufactures 
are defaced, her laws and interior regulations want 
the tone and energy of a well-knit and ſtrongly- 
compacted government. Will not then her policy 
induce her to remedy theſe evils? Will her atten- 
tion be diverted from theſe important objects to the 
embroiling the peace and tranquillity of other na- 
tions? Such conduct would be as fooliſh as it 
would be flagitious; her true line of policy is 
plainly marked out for her. The induſtry and the 
activity of her inhabitants will be directed to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of her commerce, and the reſtoration 

of her manufactures. The ſinking credit of her 
funds muſt be ſupported by a patient and diligent 
application to theſe objects. They will be ſufficient 
of themſelves to engroſs all her care, to fix and to 
concentrate her attention. | 
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Through ſuch mediums as theſe I have for ſome 


time paſt contemplated the event of a peace; perhaps 


it may be objected to me, that, in this pact of the 
ſubject, I have thought and ſpoken more highly of 
the enemy than, with deference to honeſt prejudices, 
1 ought to have done. I wiſh that unintentionally I 
may have erred on that fide ; but this 1 am ſure of, 
that to deſpiſe and vilify an enemy is not a mark of a 
wiſe or generous ſpirit; to 'vilify him when he is 


crowned with ſucceſs, and at a time when we are 


deſirous of negotiating with him for peace, is a 
conduct fo marked with folly and inconſiſtency, that | 
I hardly" know how it admits of an e, 


But the ſame ſpirit which has dictated 65 un- 
guage of Mr. Burke's letter, pervades all his rea- 


ſoning on the ſubject of making peace with France. 


The total alteration which has taken place in the 
conſtitution and government of that country, he 
cannot yet conſider as either ſanctionẽd by the ſuc- 
ceſs which has attended the meafore,' or the time 
which has elapſed ſince the alteration took place. 


He does not ſeem to object to the organization of 


the Republic, the internal proviſions of its poliey, 
the Ton Party of | its ſyſtem, but to its novelty. 


_ 


Non quia craſſe 
' Campoſitum Mepidev? Far, ſed quia nuper. 


( It is not, ſays he, 66 an old. gructore which . 


you have found as it is, and are not to diſpute of 


ce the original end and defign with which it had 
: 4 . . a — | 2 been 
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been ſo faſhioned ; ; it is a recent ant. and can 
60 plesd no werden. 


RY mould be glad to know, in all the, 3 
in empire which have ever taken place, or may 
hereafter take place in the world, what the boundary 
line is which Mr. Burke would eſtabliſh between 
the uſurpation which creates the new government, 
and the poſſeſſion which legitimates the uſurpation? 
What ſtatute of limitations he would ſet up to pro- 
tect ſuch a title? It is in the nature of things im- 
poſſible. Titles to empire can neither be judged of 
by common rules, nor ſubjected to them. As power | 
confers them, ſo power muſt uphold them. This 
power is ſeated in the aggregate will of the nation. 
We can limit the deſcent of the crown, we can 


mould and model it by act of parliament, becauſe, - - 


with us. the will of the nation is delegated. to its re- 
preſentatives, and the public yoice. ſpeaks in an act of , 
the legiſlature : but the time has been, when in this 
country the people have reſumed into their own hands. 
the power they committed to their repreſeſtatives, 
when they have acted immediately from themſelves 


without che intervention of any intermediate autho- 


rity. This is a right inherent in the people, which 
no preſcription to the contrary, no interruption. of 
uſage, can take from them; ſparingly and cautiouſly. 
to be exerciſed I admit, and in extreme caſes only 
when their beſt and deareſt privileges are invaded, 


their molt ſacred rights trampled on, their religious 
and 


(.38 ) 
and political exiſtence endangered : then they have | 
the right; they have in their own hands the power 
of doing juſtice to their own'cauſe. An awful re- 
flection this to all governments which abuſe their 
authority! becauſe the indignation of the people, 
when let looſe, like a ſweeping torrent, carries 
down all before it, and indiſcriminately levels every 
diſinQion hich ONES convenience had ſer up. 


J cannot but be amazed that Mr. Bufke, who; 
from his early habits, and the whole tenor of his 
political life, muſt have ſtudied and underſtood, as 
well as any man, what are termed whig principles, 
and who muſt, therefore, recogniſe the right which 
I contend to be veſted in the people, ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, plead preſcription for the abuſes which 
exiſted in the old government of France; or con- 
tend, that becauſe all oppoſition to them had been 
filenced, it was not competent to the people to exert | 


an oppoſition when the will of ths nation called it 
forth into action, | 


| Aer error of Mr. Burke's, not of leſs magni- 
tude than the former, appears to me to be this: 


that he charges all the crimes and enormities of 


individuals, or particular bodies of men, who have 
taken any part in the revolution, on the maſs and body 
of the nation now conſolidated into one republic. 


& This 


5 
2 

„ This pretended Republic, fays he, ** is found- 
© ed in crimes, and exiſts by wrong and robbery ; 
© and wrong and robbery, far from a title to any 
<« thing, is war with mankind.” | 


This is a very general and unqualified aſſertion. 
Crimes have certainly been committed of a black 
and heinous nature; humanity has been greatly 
outraged, and ſurrounding nations have beheld with 
indignation and abhorrence the popular exceſſes 
which have diſgraced, for a ſeaſon, the cauſe of free- 
dom. On the commiſſion of theſe crimes there is 
but one .opinion : Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox, the 
friends- and the enemies to the war, men of all par- 
ties in the ſtate, equally lament, equally condemn 
the perpetration of theſe enormities. But even ſup- 
poſing that the Republic, in its origin, was founded 
in crimes and in robbery, I am not convinced, that at 
another period of its exiſtence, and under very dit- 
ferent circumſtances from its commencement, this 
charge, if brought home to the Republic, ought to 
ſ{ubje& it to the political excommunication which 
Mr. Burke ſo authoritatively pronounces. Other 
republics,” much more renowned than the French, 
were founded in wrong, and robbery, and rape. 


Sic fortis Etruria crevit, 
Scilicet, et rerum tacta eſt pulcherrima Roma. 


7 5 
As in morals, ſo in politics, 6 offences* mult 


a come 5 few great revolutions in government have 
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ever taken place without them; but is it juſt that 
the many ſhould be branded with ignominy for the 
offences of the few ? 

In al forms of government, whether monarchical 
or republican, the change produced; or the uſurpa- 
tion effected, is, politically ſpeaking, in a great 
meaſure! legalized, if it is ſtamped with the conſent 
and approbation of the people. The nde! 18 bu- 
_ ried in the ſueceſs of the tneaſure. 


But Mr. Burke aſſimilates what has taken ibs 
in France to the riſing of Cade and his followers. 
Is the energy, then, of twenty-five millions of men 
directed to one object, the eſtabliſhment of a repub- 5 
lic, to be compared with the ſcurvy troop of citi- 
zens, with Cade at their head, aſſembled on Black- 
heath? 4 Had Cade and his gang,” ſays Mr. Burke, 
e pot poſſeſſion of London, they would not have 
e been the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common- 
e Council :** certainly they would not; but if that 
paltry riſing, (which is ſaid by the beſt hiſtorical 
writers to have been only an experiment of the 
Duke of York's to try the temper of the people) 
had given birth to a general riſing ; if the country 
had groaned under great and intolerable grievances ; 
if corruption had pervaded every office and every 
department of government; if the people, wearied 
out 


FY / 
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out with oppreſſion, had been ripe for reſtance, 0 
put an imaginary caſe for the ſake of the argument) 
if this had been the ſituation of the country, and 
any popular riſing, or any unforeſeen and accidental 
circumſtance had lighted the ſpark of diſaffection 
which prevailed, then I know not what entire change 
and revolution of government might have followed; 
I know not to what dignities Cade and his aſſociates 
might have been promoted. He might have been 
at the head of an executive directory, or miniſter 
for the department. of foreign affairs ; or, for aught I 
know, he might have proved another Robeſpierre, 
as cruel and as ignorant, and as firmly entrenched 
ä in power of his own creation. 


In that caſe, however baſe the aQors in the ſcene 
would haye- been, however violent and atrocious the 
conduct they purſued, yet the government they ſet 
up might have acquired ſtrength and ſolidity by 
time, the only principle which ultimately gives au · 
thoricy to all revolutious, and removes thoſe objec- 
tions which attend the regular ſteps ily which uy 
have been eſtabliſhed, 


The fortune. of 1 , like that of individuals, is 
in the hand of Providence; we can reaſon very little 
@ priori on their furure deſtinies ; they mock all the 
calculations we make of their probable grandeur or 
duration. This is a ſtrong reaſon why we ſhould 
(uſpend « our judgment, or cautiouſly expreſs it on. 
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the rank and ficuation they may hereafter hold | in the 
ſcale of nations. I will propheſy nothing, nor ha- 


Zard a conjecture « on the future deſtinies of Fr rance, 
leſt what Agamemnon 12 to Chalcas ſhould be 


applied to me. 5 | 1 


— 


Mk ande, 5 e, 0k 70 eee, des, 


I have 48800 to expreſs what my ideas are of 


| the policy ſhe ought to purſue when a peace is made; 


J will add what I think is the line of conduct this 
country. ought to purſue i in relation to France, and 


to her own domeſtic cxconomy. I begin with ob- 


ſerving, that the peace muſt be made on a broad 
and ſound foundation; it muſt have for its object to 
bury all paſt animoſities, to remove all future jea- 
louſies between the two nations: as much as poſſible 
it muſt leave no room for new quarrels, no pretences 


for another rupture. This is obviouſly our intereſt, 
for if the peace we make is not cordial and fincere, 


if „it will but Kin and film the ulcerous place, 
hiles rank corruption, mining all within, infe&s 
cc unſeen,” inſtead of healing the wound, it will 
break out afreſh; if we are obliged ſhortly” to re- 
new the war, what will be the ſituation of this coun- 


try? Herfleets unmanned, and her armies diſbanded ; 


her preſent advantages reſigned, and all her enegies 
weakened ; her alliance with Auſtria interrupted, if 
not- broken, and the means of renewing the war ſa 
greatly diminiſhed, the expence'of only reinſtating 


herſeff in the condition ſhe ſtands in at preſent ſo 
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prodigiouſly augmented, that the feeble efforts of the 
ſtate might then not improperly be compared wich 
the laſt convulſive ſtruggles of a dyipg man. I turn 
away from the picture. The long war Mr. Burke ſo. 

warmly recommends would be ruinous in the end, 
but a ſhort peace would be only the prelude to im- 
mediate deſtruction. | 


How then is this country to make itſelf reſpected ? 
and what ſecurity does it poſſeſs againſt future ag- 
greſſion? This will, indeed, require all the thoughts 
and attention which a vigilant government can 
beftow. The firſt object, perhaps, to which it will 
dire& its views, is a very popular part of our eſta- 
bliſhment, I mean the navy. This has always been 
conſidered as the bulwark of the country, and is 
. obviouſly ſo from our inſular ſituation ; but the gal- 
lant actions performed in the courſe of the war on 
our own element, as we fondly call it, and the uni- 
form ſucceſs we have experienced at ſea, whilſt by 
land our allies, till very lately, have been as uni- 
formly unſucceſsful, are circumſtances which have 
particularly endeared the navy of England to the 
people of England, and have rendered it a juſt ſub- 
ject of their praiſe and admiration. It would be 
wiſe in us, then, to avail ourſelves of the national 
enthuſiaſm, to encourage its growth, and to profit 
by the effect it produces. Let us preſs into the 
ſervice all the natural and the artificial advantages 
| a a confidence beſtows. Let the navy peace 
| © 3" 3 
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eſtabliſhment be placed on a large and liberal foot-' 
ing; and let the ſavings in all other departments of 
the ſtate enable us to be comparatively prodigal in 
this. The invafion of theſe realms, and what is as 
much, perhaps, to be guarded againſt, all ſerious 
apprehenſions of an invaſion will be removed to a 


_ diſtance, as long as our fleets remain — | 
rr of the channel. 


Abs, and a very Joon obje t to which a 
wiſe government will direct its attention at the peace 
zs, to the internal corktion of the country, and the 
ſtate of public opinion. In the loyalty and af- 
fections of the people conſiſt the true riches and the 
inexhauſtible reſources of government. Is this fund 
yet untouched, or have the demands upon it of late 
been ſo large and preſſing, as to endanger its credit 
and ſufficiency ? On this point there certainly exiſts 
a great difference of opinion : I will cautiouſly ex- 
'- preſs myſelf, becauſe I wiſh rather to heal than to 

_ Expoſe the wounds which have been inflicted. My 
obje& is peace, and my language ought to be con- 
ciliatory: but great diſcontents certainly prevail, and 
thoſe not alone occafioned, though greatly increaſed 
by the war. The voice of the nation is imperfectly 
heard in Parliament; the reform, which the people 
have long anxiouſly expected, has been adjourned 
fine- die; their ableſt advocate has at preſent with- 
drawn his ſervices in their behalf. The circum- 
| We of the times, and the example drawn from 
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the French Revolution, have operated to their pre. - 
judice;- and the repreſentation of the people i in Par- 


liament is, perhaps, become as faulty in * as 
it is perfect in theory. 


| "Bae when peace als, ad gqvernment has 

time and leiſure ſeriouſly to think on/theſe ſubjects; 
when ſome of the objeftions which a war creates are 
removed, and others, from a maturer conſideration, 
are found to have no exiſtence, then, perhaps, Par- 
liament may be diſpoſed to ſet about this great work 
of reform in earneſt; not ſuch a viſionary reform as 
the heated imagination of ſome inconſiderate men has 
ſuggeſted ; not the impracticable ſcheme of annual 
Parliaments, and univerſal ſuffrage, but ſuch a pru- 
dent and temperate amelioration; ſuch an eaſy 
and gradual alteration in the ſyſtem, as the col- 
lective wiſdom of Parliament, pointed to that moſt 
important object, will be able to mature and di- 


It will not, perhaps, be one of the leaſt benefits 
ariſing from a peace, that it may no longer be thought 
neceſſary to continue in force the bills lately paſſed 
to prevent ſeditious meetings. However laudable 
the object of thoſe meaſures, men of the moſt un- 
biaſſed judgments, many, even of thoſe who ſup- 
ported them, have conſidered them as innovations on 
the ſpirit and principles of the conſtitution. 

| G If 
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ir any portion of the people have at all wandered - 
in their affections from this conſtitution, no meaſure 
is more likely to recall chem home again, and re- 
eſtabliſh their regard and love for it than to preſerve 
it in a pure and unalloyed ſtate, and freed from thoſe 
; ee n have inſenfibly 15 into it. Oo 


| "The vicinage of France need not then alarm us. 1 
| 66 and anarchy prevail there, we ſhall compare 
to them, with pride and farisfaQtion, the order and 
_ vnanimity which reign in this happy country. If the 
intereſts of the Republic are conſolidated, by means 


of wiſe laws and prudent councils, we ſhall have no- 


thing to envy abroad; for we ſhall be in poſſeſſion of 
every thing we defire at home. If theſe are the 
fruits of peace, we muſt welcome it as the harbinger 


of more real good to the country than an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of conqueſts could beſtow. 


The laſt object I will mention, to which I conceive 
the policy of this country ought to be directed when 
a peace takes place, is to the re-eſtabliſhment of her 
2 finances. In this meaſure ſeems to be involved the 
very being of the ſtate. It will hardly be denied, 

that by this war we. ſhall have added an hundred and 
twenty millions to the national debt, which now 
amounts, in round numbers, to three hundred and 
ſeventy millions; the intereſt of tifis ſum added to the 
money appropriated for the ſinking fund, together 
Vith the civil lil, and other expences of government, 


if 


(4 ) 


if peace was to be concluded by theans of che pre 
ſent negotiation, would requite taxes to the an- 
nual amount of twenty-one "niMibhs. This debt 
given, I ſay, in routid numbets, with a viel only to 
a general inference; cannot fail to ſtrike us as alarm- 
ingly great; ſome effective means mult be found to 
reduce it: the ſwift expences of a four years war have 
fix times exceeded the amount of ten years ſavings. 
The million ſurplus has bought up about twenty 
millions; the war has created an hundred and twenty. 
This meaſure, therefore, muſt, I think, be conſidered 
as inadequate to any efficient reduction of the na- 
tional debt, and can only be taken in aid of a more 
powerful and efficacious plan. It is not within 
the ſcope of theſe curſory remarks to enter more 
at large upon this ſubject. I only mean to inſiſt, 
that a leading feature in ithe policy of our future 
conduct at the peace, ought to be a cloſe and un- 
remitting attention to the reduction of our enor- 
mous debt, which, as objects ſtrike men in different 
lights, is to me that © vaſt tremendous unformed 
ce ſpectre in terrific guiſe,” which Mr. Burke, with 
his magic pen, has depictured for the new order of 
things, iſſuing out of the tomb of the murdered 
monarchy in France, 


Here I cloſe my remarks. Since they went to 
the preſs, the political ſky has been ſomewhat 
gee and the pending negotiation has not aſ- 
ſumed 
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